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and unequivocally admitted by educated natives to be an un- 
mitigated and grievous evil, but of: those who make this admis- 
sion how few are they who do not shrink with affright from the 
task of removing-it, because forsooth, it might create a hubbub. 
At present Hindu women are depressed by the institutions of 
their country—depressed by a public opinion resulting from 
those institutions—depressed by the prejudices of their relatives 
depressed by ignorance the. most dense, and superstition the 
most demoralizing. They,are, with few exceptions, unconscious 
of their own powers and yghts. The social code of their coun- 
try prescribes an idle, inactive, and inglorious life and one 
withent any great purpose; there is enough indolence in the 
human composition to be soon content with ease without care 
and toil, and the Hindu woman has easily reconciled herself to 
a condition, which saves her so much trouble. Lt is not our 
intention here to pourtray that condition, The picture has 

“ been vividly and sometimes faithfully drawn by native as well 
as European writers. That the birth of a female child is 
not hailed with rejoicings, but is regurded with indifference— 
that she is treated with carelessness and as an inferior-——that shee 
is educated as a menial, subjected to privations and exposed to 
insults, lost in the slough of superstition, fleeced by priests, 
and victimized by relatives, all this and much more has been ° 
graphically and repeatedly put forward in the columns of this 
and other periodicals, Still we are not prepared to go the 
length of maintaining and representing, as several of these 
highly coloured pictures have represented, that her condition is 
one of unmitigated dnd intolerable misery. The Hindu woman 
is not certainly what she ought and is intended to be, She 
has not attained her true position. Her rights are not respect- 
ed, and her mission is not understood. But she is neither a 
slave nor a drudge. Her life is of such a round of mono- 
tonous toil and trouble, as several old and some recent writers 
would have the European world believe. She, on the contrary, 
exeretses a considerable influence on the domestic and social 
concerns of Hindus. She has ‘a voice potential’ in every thingw 
that regulates the economy of the inner life of the household. 
She not only assumes, as of right she should, the control of 

~the domestic republic, but has an important share in the manage- 
ment of the family estate. 

In trath the laws of Nature must triumph over the institutions 
of man. Human laws, which violate the divine laws, are not 
Jaws but fies, which soon become inoperative and. must perish in 
the long run, These may condemn her to a life of misery, but 
those must mitigate its severity. .Theoretically she may be of 
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little avail, but practically she is often allinall. To say therefore 
that her prestige is #i7is absurd. The truth lies frequéntly in 
the other direction. Instead of being powerless as a member of 
the family, as she is generally supposed by foreigners to be, she 
is often but too powertul, 2s many Hindu husbands know to their 
cost. The victims of domestic despotism are not always con- 
fined to the members of the softer sex. While respectable birth 
and easy circumstances exempt the Hindu woman from menial 
employment, her social training is not altogether unmarked by 
the absence of those delicate perceptians, which constitute one of 
the best safeguards of innocence and virtue. 

We do not deny that Hindu women are subject to oppression, 
but we maintain that it springs more from pride and selfishness 
than cruelty. Power leads the Hindus, as it has led other races 
without a peculiar disposition to cruelty to oppress. -We know 
of Hindu husbands who are tyrants, as we know of Others who | 
are under petticoat government, but we believe that their tyrann 
is neither incompatible with kindly emotions, nor confined to this 
country or to the Hindu race. Man has degraded and enthralled 
woman almost everywhere. As the question is attracting greater 
and greater interest, and as it is universally laid down that the 
position of women in India is one of greater degradation than 
that which they occupied in other sucient civilizations, it seems 
not inopportune to compare her condition with that of her 
sisters in other ages and countries, which will enable us to ascer- 
tain the effect of the female character on human progress, at 
different periods and under different degrees of development. 

In the primitive stage of society,—the rudimental dleveloise 
ment, so to speak of mankind,—women were classed with goods 
and chattels, ploughs and oxen, horses and mules. Sheep and 
women were valuable and conspicuous items in the domestic and 
agricultural inventory. Not only in the Eastern but in some of 
the Western countries women have been and are still being com- 
pelled to perform the labour of oxen. They are, to all intents 
and purposes, beasts of burden. They are regarded as machines 
eapable of locomotion and of producing similar machines; and 
thus the eruelties of savages are perpetuated in civilized and semi- 
civilized countries. In the patriarchal stage of social develop- 
ment—that state of human progress which first, by hereditary” 
eustom or legislative enactment, conferred on the male the right 
to hold property and to regulate affairs—the assumption of the 

PP sa of males over the other sex forms a prominent feature. 
omen are made solely dependent on men, for subsistence and 
ivileges. It is a system of usurpation on one hand, and of 

servitude on the other. ; 
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Daring these stages women are intellectually and morally de- 
graded+and have no clear perception of inherent and indefeasible 
rights. As society advances towards civilization, it is long be- 
fore the progress -of material prosperity does more for woman 
than change her condition from being 4 beast of burden to that 
of an honorary slave. She is no Jonger the drawer of water and 
hewer of wood, but still an article of commerce and an appanage 
to grandeur. She may be indulged With extravagant fondness, 
or, in instances, vested with social and even political powers, yet 
the class remains in a state-of object dependance ; its rights, its 
distinctive position, are never recognized. 

In. Assyria matrimony was literally a matter of money. 
Marriageable maidens were brought ina body to one place and 
disposed of to the highest bidders, who, as a condition of purchase, 
were hound to make them their wives. Herodotus graphically 
describes the scehe. He states that the beautiful, as might be 

* expected, had precedence at the rostrum, and were put up for sale 
by a crier, when, says our venerable authority, ‘such men among 
‘the Babylonians as were rich, and desirous of marrying, used to 
‘bid against one another and purchase the handsomest.’ 

In ancient Greece, the nursery of poetry and philosophy, and 
the earliest abode of freedom, the social and domestic condition 
of wornen was wretchedly degraded. With all: their poetry 
and philosophy, the refinements of their life, and the elevation 
of their theories, the Greeks remained to the last insensible to the 
true character and destiny of woman. Sprang from the robbers 
and pirates of the Augean, they retained, in this, as in other points 
of view, some taint of their origin. In the Homeric era 
wives were purchased, or more frequently, were ‘ captives of 
‘the spear,’ and the laxity of manners which prevailed is shown 
by the universality of the custom by which women taken in 
war, even though married, were compelled to yield to the will 
of their captors, and by the very slight reluctance which they 
ordinarily displayed on such occasions. 

The anuals of this country make at least occasional mention of 
women distinguished either by abilities or the influence theyy 
exercised. This shows that by a happy concurrence of fortune 
and merit, a woman of genins and virtue might emerge from her 

--degraded condition in India, But in the palmiest days of Athens, 
the women were everlastingly endungeoned and left to fritter 
away their ignoble existence within the four walls of the domestic 
prison-house, while everything without was instinct with activity 
and animation. Many of the Athenian women may and must have 
been more educated than those of India, but this circumstane? 
instead of mitigating, simply aggravated their misery, since it 
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was not allowed to lighten the fetters by which they were enthrall- 
ed. ‘Married or unmarried they were, says Gillies, ‘ kept ir 
© equal restraint.’ Mitford tells us that they lived with their female 
slaves in a secluded part of the house, associating little with one 
another, scarcely at all with the men, even their nearest relations, 
and seldom appearing in public, but at those religious festivals in 
which ancient custom required the women to bear a part, and 
sacerdotal authority could ensure deceney of conduct towards 
them. 

‘An Athenian who was tried for. the murder of his wife’s 
seducer, thus discourses in his defence on the domestic ameni- 
ties of Grecian life. ‘When I first entered into the married 
“state, I endeavoured to observe a medium between the harsh 
‘severity of some husbands and the easy fondness of others ; 
‘my wile, though treated. with kindness, was watched with 
‘vigilance. As a husband I rendered her situation agrecable, 
“but as a woman she was left neither the entire mistress of my ~ 
“fortune nor of her own actions. When she became a mother, 
‘this new endearment overcame the prudent caution of my former 
“conduct, and encouraged me to repose in her an unlimited 
‘confidence. During a short time, Athenians, 1 had no occasion 
“to repent of this alteration ; she proved a most excellent wife and 
‘highly circumspect in her private behaviour ; she managed my 
‘affairs with the utmost frugality, but since the death of my 
‘mother she has been the cause of all my calamities. Then she 
“first got abroad to attend the funeral, and, being observed by 
©Eratosthenes, was soon after seduced by him. This he effected 
“by means ef our female slave whom he watched going to market, 
‘and whom by fair promises and flattery, he gained over to his 
‘designs’ We find it diffieult to repress a smile at what: the 
Athenian husband calls the cessation of ‘prudent caution’, and 
the substitution for it of ‘unlimited confidence.” His wife after 
she became a mother got abroad for the first time in her life, and 
then only to attend a funeral, ¢. ¢., she could not pass her own 
threshold without leave, nor obtain it without the urgeidcy of 

ean extraordinary occasion. Talk of the seclusion of Hindu women 
after this ? : ; 

Even Rome, which is associated in our minds with all that is 
heroic and glorious cannot boast of female elevation. Her laws - 
pressed on women in all her relations, with great severity. ‘They 
enforced early marriage and denied civil rights to females. The 
Roman wife was regarded as a chattel and supposed to be desti- 
tute of all mental faculties. She was defined as ‘a thing’ and 
was regularly purchased in conformity with a primitive custom like 
any other slave, by the husband, and. the terms were registered 
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in a written deed. ‘We shall not be surprised,’ says Arnold, 
‘to find that the usageseofa rude people paid but little respect 
“to women, A man could acquire a right over a woman by his 
‘having lived with her for a year, exactly as a year’s possession, 
‘gave him a legal title to a slave or any other article of movea- 
‘ble property” These ephemeral engagements were regarded 
much in the same light as marriages, except that they did not 
convey to women the same rights as the marriage by confarreatio, 
which entitled and enabled them to participate in the religious 
and social privileges of their husbands. The Roman husband exer- 
cised an unlimited power over the wife. He had jurisdiction over 
her Itfe; all her property and everything she might inherit 
became his, and he could at his own sweet will expel her from 
his house and summarily deprive her of the right and dignity of 
awife. Wives were dismissed,’ says Browne (in his Civil Law) 
_ © not only for walt of chastity or for intolerable temper, but for 
© the slightest cause.’ Moreover, women were never considered to 
have attained the age of reason and experience, and were condemn- 
ed to the perpetual tutelage of parents, husbands, or guardians, 
Such was the condition of the women of the ancient world. How 
far it was better or worse than that of Hindu women will be 
evident from a glance at the ancient history of India. Before 
the dissipation of great capitals had marred the purity of Hindu 
society, and Moslem domination and tyranny had caused its 
complete Jouleversement, there was unrestrained social intercourse 
between man and woman, as now in England or America, It was 
not unusual for a lover to prefer his own suit without the inter- 
vention of the Kurtta Mahashay and Ghuttak Mahashay. Tt was 
also possible for a young lady to select her bridegroom. Of. the 
eight forms of the nuptial ceremony, enumerated by Menu, the 
Géudharba, allowed ample latitude to both the sexes in forming 
matrimonial alliances of their own accord. Many such mar- 
riages are recorded in the Skastras. The Swayambara form invest- 
ed the females with the power of choosing their future lords, 
They ised to appear before a host of competitors assembled for 
the purpose, and were influenced in their choice not only by ex-« 
ternal appearances, but by the character, antecedents, and _ac- 
complishments of the suitors. The nuptial anecdotes of Sita, 
‘Damayanti, and Bhanumatti illustrate the extent to which the 
practice was carried. 
The kind and chivalrous treatment of woman is everywhere 
inculeated in the Shastras. Menu, while enjoining her to honour 
jer husband and preserve her purity, enjoins also the husband 
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in the Scriptural sense of ‘flesh of my flesh, and bone of my 
‘bone.’ Another Rishi says, ‘strike not even with a blossom a 
‘wife guilty of a hundred faults.’ The Zanéras likewise teach the 
husband to pay profound respect to the wife. .The Mafduirvdna 
Tantra, (in the eighth Uélésha) says :-~‘ A wife should never be 
‘ chastised, but nursed like a mother, and if chaste and loyal, 
‘should never be forsaken even under most difficult circum. 
‘stances, Again it says that ‘the man who makes happy his 
‘loyal wife, performs every virtuous action.”* 

Women under the ancient Hindus were certainly more reserved 
and retired than among the English, but there was nothing like 
complete seclusion. Such a thing was neither sanctioned by the 
Shastras, nor did it obtain in practice. In the Vedie age, they 
appeared in public. In the Rig Veda, the earliest record of the 
social organization of the Hindus, we find the following invoca- 
tion to the Maruts:—‘ When your brilliant cdursers make the 
‘ mountains echo, and friendly to man traverse the summit of the 
‘firmament; then all the forest lords are alarmed at your ap- 
‘proach, and the bushes wave to and fro as a woman in a chariot? 
* Another invocation to the same divinities in the same Veda 
shows in more unmistakeable language that women were not 
always restricted to the private chambers, but were accustomed 
to appear in public, at Jeast in religious festivals ; viz, the muntra 
which on such occasions was recited aloud. ‘In whom the water 
‘shedding golden-coloured lightning is fitly deposited like a chap- 
‘let (of clouds) moving in the firmament like the (splendidly 
‘attired) wife of a man (of rank) and distinguished in assembly 
‘like a saqgificial hymn.’ We learn from the same source that not 
only were women in ancient India permitted to appear in public, 
but their rights to a share of the paternal inheritance were dis- 
tinetly recogmzed. An invocation to Ushas or the Dawn thus 
describes and compares her:—‘She goes to the West as (a 
‘woman who has) no brother (repairs) to her male (relatives) and 
‘like one ascending the hall (of Justice) for the recovery of 
“property (she mounts in the sky to claim her luStre.)’ > 

Far from being sanctioned by Afenu, the seclusion of woman 
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was distinctly condemned by him. ‘ By close confinement,’ says 
the Hindu Legislator, ‘at heme even under affectionate and 
‘observant guardians they (women) are not secure, but those 
“ women are truly secure who are guided by their own good in- 
‘clinations.’? His institutes provide for women being decorated 
at festivals and Jubilees, and the Masabharut, Ramayan, Vishnu 
Puran, Malati Madhava, Ratnavali, and Vicramorbashi describe 
them as appearing openly in publie at religious festivals and 
various other occasions, while at such times strangers converse 
with them without restrains, There was a certain chivalry in 
the ancient Hindu world. + It is well illustrated in the perfect 
ease and inimitavle grace with which Secuntala’s companions 
received Rajah Lasmunta. ‘There is no impropriety in our 
sitting here with our guest.’ Seclusion came in with the Maho- 
medans, with whom it is an institution, and was adopted by the 

_ Hindus partiy from fear and partly from love of imitation. It is 
confined to certain classes and is not after all so strictly observed 
as is generally supposed ; but even as it is, it should be retained 
no longer; it should be honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance ; because it is based on the assumption of anauthori- * 
ty, which does not appertain to the hushand, and is avcompanied 
with the loss of that liberty, of which man has no right to de- 
prive woman. We have attempted to show above that the 
lords of the creation’ have exercised mastery over the weaker 
sex in all ages and in all countries, but we are far from thinking 
that the universality of a custom can be pleaded in its justifica- 
tion, or even extenuation. 

Every consideration of justice and morality impefMtively de- 
mands the abolition of the unnatural practice of seclusion, which 
has given rise to and fostered that dissoluteness of manners, which 
has corroded like a festering sore, the pith of domestic life. 
‘When the daughter ceased to quit the mother’s side, and the 
mother ceased to cross the husband’s threshold—when in short 
legitimate female society was no longer attainable—men found 
that They could not disperse with i.s attractions. They felt it 
difficult to exist without the companioyship of brighter eyes and 
lighter hearts than their own. Thus a new demand sprung up. 
It was supplied in India asin Greeve by the lowest classes. The 

“*Hindu Bérdngand, like the Athenian Hetaira, appeared on the 
stage and soon became an important personage in the drama 
of life. Brought up in all the accomplishments which qualify 
woman to please the other sex, she became an institution. She 
was trained, according to Mritchkahati and other dramas pour- 
traying Hindu manners, to act to perfection the part for which 
she was destined, the part of Aspasiaas well as Lais; and, 
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with more excuse than elsewhere, she was accepted as # neces- 
sary social evil, But the well-spring of morality once dried up, a 
nation rapidly degenerates. Vice accepted at first for the sake 
of its gilding of intellectual and refined pléasure, pleases at 
length by its very grossness; and we leave our readers to con- 
ecive, or rather recommend them not to try to conceive, the 
results ‘upon native society, of a social system condemned by. 
nature and humanity, but consecrated by the custom of centuries. 
The allusion of the Rig Veda to Sa@aranceva, a public or com- 
mon woman, is indicative of anciertt manners. .‘The radiant 
‘ever-moving Maruts have mingled’with (their) associate (light- 
‘ning) like (youths) with common women,’ 

We now come to the question, ‘What are the causes which 
‘have prevented and continue to prevent the development of the 
‘ Hindu female character, as well in the present age as in the ' 
‘past ?? We have no hesitation in declaring those ciuses to be, Lst,. 
idolatrous rites and antiquated customs ; 2ud, early marriage ; 3rd, 
polygamy; and 442, the utter want of education. All these evils 
have contributed to dwarf the female intellect and depress the 
female character, 

The religion of the Hindu female isa religion of fear and not 
of love. It has arisen froma timid and torpid state of mind, It 
ignores the human and recognises only superhuman power. In the 
character and attributes of Doorga, Kali, and Krishna—her ~fa- 

- vourite Devatas—we see how it has filled her mind with ideas of 

‘the terrible ard the marvellous. The worship of these images, 
slocks, and stones, and the performance of the endless ceremonies 
connected With it has exercised a very unfavourable influence on 
her head and heart. The gross superstition to which she is wedded 
has inflamed her imaginationand dwarfed her understanding. The 
idolatrous exhibitions in which she delights are a misuse of the 
highest and strongest feeling of our nature, véz., the religious 
feeling. Idolatry is a monster evil which is more vonspicuously 
displayed in the women than in the men of this country. 

As to the second cause, viz., early marriage, we have no 
intention to waste the time and trespass on the patience of our 
readers by dilating on its disastrous effects. We should wish to 
notice only one objection which is ‘urged by even some en- 
lightened men in these enlightened times against its abolition, 
viz., the climate of the country. The premature development 
of the system, which we all lament, is asetibed by many. 
‘to the influence of climate, and is urged as an excuse for early 
marriage. It's, Lowever, not difficult to prove that such develop- 
ment is simply the effect--the natural and inevitable effeet—of 
early marriage, and cannot be pleaded in justification of that 

: oa) : 
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institu@ion. The result of the most recent physiological enquiries 
disproves the theory still entertained in some high quarters that 
in hot countries the marriageable period is hastened. It is 
also contradicted’ by the moral laws of the universe; for only 
assume that its Almighty Author has adapted tropical wo- 
men to maturity at an age considerably earlier than in 
temperate and frigid countries, without however endowing 
them with mental faculties’ susceptible of the fullest develop- 
ment within the skortest time, then their inferiority is pre-deter- 
mined, and it will be in vai to apply educational and legislative 
agencies to the alteration of a condition induced by a physiolo- 
gical difference. This is not the place to dwell on the details of 
the question, but we may content ourselves with affirming that 
what we have stated is confirmed by ample proof. 
The third_cause in our list is the prevalence of the practice 
- of polygamy. No elaborate argumentation is necessary to show 
that it has lowered the dignity, and vitiated the character, of 
the female sex in those countries where it has obtained. Suffice 
it to say that woman oppressed, in India as well as elsewhere, 
became woman debased. me 
In 1855, certain enlightened native gentlemen of Calcutta 
and its suburbs associated themselves together for the promo- 
tion of social improvement and presented a petition to the then 
Legislative Council for an Act against the institution of poly- 
gamy as an abuse and perversion, resting upon an unwarrantable 
interpretation of the Shastras. A large number of the country- 
men of respectability followed their example, and petitioned the 
* late Council on the same subject and for the same legal boon, 
The mutinies broke out in 1857, and the Council were too 
much alarmed by the bugbear of interference to take any 
action, Though our readers must all admire the excellent 
provision that in Christendom restrains a man to. a single 
partner withoué recognizing any circumstances justifying a 
final please from the claims of matrimony except infidelity to 
the marriage bed, they will recollect that the orthodox Hindu 
cannot persuade himself to ask for the total abolition of the 
institution under all circumstances, as it unhappily happens to be 
_ too intimately connected with the popular religion of the country 
to be thrownaside without injury to the whole social fabric. 
To those who profess Hinduism and rest their hopes of future 
happiness on the rigid performance of the manifold rights it 
enjoins, the absence of male issue is ap unspeakably calamitous 
visitation, since the disembodied spirit depends (according to 
Hindu belief) for salvation on the regularity with which Shrad 
is solemnized on earth by the surviving progeny of the deceased. 
fos, . . 
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In consequence of this state of things the desire for offspring 
(common to all mankind) assumes a peculiar degree of intensity 
in India, and has contributed, in no inconsiderable degree, to 
the prevalence of polygamy among the Hindus. Such,being the 
case any Act rendering ‘polygamy penal, under every circum- 
stance, would be a direct invasion of the religious liberty of which 
the enjoyment has been guaranteed to the natives by the Queen’s 
Proclamation. We would, however, suggest the enactment of 
a law abolishing polygamy except jn ascertained cases of in- 
fidelity or hopeless sterility. pa 

The last formidable cause of the degradation of the Hindu 
women—that in fact into which the other causes are more or 
less resolvable—is their utter want of education. To it must be 
attributed much that is wrong in their condition. It is a law 
of our nature that, if God’s seed be not sown and cultivated, there 
will be an enormous yield of devil’s weeds in tseetuman heart, 
and it were false to disbelieve or deny the operation of this law. * 
The true patriot, like the true surgeon, probes the wound to enable 
him to effect its radical cure. The number of Hindu ladies of the 
present day that have received a tolerable education is infinitesimal, 
The educated woman is an exception, a phenomenon. Asa rule 
the females of this country are condemned to fritter away life in 
the narrow circle of the zenana without any society save that of 
those who are as°uneducated as themselves, without any books, 
without any cultivation of those mental and moral faculties With 
which they are endowed. Thus circunstanced, it were affectation 
to suppose that their minds are not in a very different state from 
what they might and ought to be. Knowledge is the food of the 
“mind, Tghorance eamot be good for arty mind, and itsevils are 
fearfully “aggravated in the case of those who are not only left in 
ignorance themselves, but are doomed to associate with others 
who are equally ignorant. 

The superior claim of women as compared with men toa 
right education is undeniable. They are the great educators 
of men, the sole educators for the first decade pf* “Vife. A nation 
the women of which are ignorant, can be but half-civilized. Civi- 
lization and female ignorance are “incompatible. The multiplicity 
of his avocations prevents the father from attending to a child ; 
they can at best concede him intervals rather for desultory in- 
struction than systematic education. The first and most impor- 
tant education is obviougy that given by the mother, which no 
after-tutors, schools, or lectures can replace. Attached to a child 
by the daily and nightly bond of care for its infant wants, the 
mother must interweave indissolubly with those tender ties the 
lessons of instruction. We cannot estimate the influence foe 
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good upon (for instance) the future landed proprietors of the 
country, which a generation of educated and carcfal mothers 
might effect. 

But the, Hindu woman is most unfortunately circumstanced. 
She is indifferent to the drama of het child’s development— 
to the delightful reward of an enduring influence for good. 
She is endowed with feeling, and is at onee very childlike 
and childish, One of the prominent traits of her character is 
irritability and easily raised emotions—the ready quick pas- 
sage from the inward to the outward, and conversely—from 
Poojahs to Pittahs. She is. occupied with little things, en- 
grossedwith little affairs, bewildered with little cares, and 
oppressed with little troubles, She lives but for trifles. Hers is 
a childhood of Khelaghur, a youth of Joshuns and necklaces and 
an old age of grumbling and unhappiness. Nurtnred in supersti+ 
tion, and tretse? in the zenana, the character of the Hindu 
“woman develops itself under peculiar difficulties. She is taught 
to worship a Kali and a Krishna, whom men with any of the 
nobler impulses of humanity would have blushed to name, But 
Hinduism, necessarily and fearfully perverted, has not been 
wholly able to effuce in her the attributes of womanhood, Love 
is the life-spirit of the Hindu woman as it is that of all women 
whether located in the torrid or temperate zone. How intense 
that feeling is, and how little it depended on eheouragement and 
reuiprocity was evidenced by the revolting rite of Suttee. True to 
her unbroken nature, she loses herself and what she has of heart 
and happiness in the object she loves. The present only exists in 
her, and this present is not indefinite but determinate, not an ab- 
stract but a concrete one—it is one only human being.” As Swift 
loved not the human race, but only individuals belonging to it, 
so the Hindu woman, though possessed of the warmest heart, is 
not a Cosmopolitan—not even a citizen of her village or gram,— 
but only of her home. Domestic life is the chief 


, 2 sphere of her in- 
fluence. We would not wish it otherwises but she requires education 


that sfe may. b¢ appropriately and beneficially employed there, 

We would not insult the understandings of our .Teaders 
by pointing out that Hindu women fre rational beings and 
capable of an excellence which, if fostered and developed, may 
and must react on sociely. Neither is it necessary to fortify 
this position by a citation of the examples of female geniuses, 
True, we egn point out but a few such geniuses—a Boswadoi, 
a Sita, a Khona, a Viga, a Mullicka, an Augar, anda Gurgah. 
But we must judge of Hindu Women, as of English women 
in this respect, not according to what ig done by the masses, 
but by the fow ‘distinguished above their fellows. 


PT abe 
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The highest is the measure of the man, 

And not the Kaflir, Hottentot, Malay, 

Nor those horn-handed breakers of the glebe, 

But Homer, Plato, Verulam ; even so 

With women. . 

They should be taught that moral afd intellectual clevation is 
the great end of their being; and that it is not a knowledge of 
European accomplishments that will impart to them real superi- 
ority. They may learn to sew and knit, to draw, and be drawn 
into frivolous conversation, and yet le no wiser than if their only 
book had been Chundee, and their only scientific attainment the 
preparation of £asoondce. The mere imitation of European edu- 
cation is as likely as not to mislead.. The education of European 
ladies is confessedly not the best conceivable, it is open to im- 
provement, and too often sybserves purely ornamental pirposes. 
‘We are not admirers of blue-stocltings, but we do think that mere 
accomplishments should not usurp all the faculticeor women, 

We readily admit that the education of Hindu ladies should 
be feminine. But this may be considered a distinction without 
a difference, as it affects more the manner tlian the matter of 
instruction, For it is not so much what is taught as the way in 
which it is taught and the use made of it, that determines the 
character. 

Education must be adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
the Hindu lady as well as to her character, inclinations, and 
ability. Such adaptability is indeed the.keystone of any system 
of female education that may be adopted. It must be moral as 
well as intellectual. It must address itself to the heart as well 
as the head. The reason as well as the memory should be culti- 
vated. Parrotlike lessons should be avoided. ‘Learning by rote 

elovs no good in the end. That mode of instruction is unques- 
tionably the best, which calls forth the reasoning as well as the 
emotional part of our nature. Tmagination, engendered by the 
aspects of nature and fostered by superstition; forms the prepon- 
aerating element in the character of Hindu women, and the evil 
effects of its over-indulgence should be counteracted by a system 
of education which will,induce her to think—to compare and 
apply—to generalize on correct data, and to draw legitimate in- 
ferences. By-.such intellectual discipline alone can we rectify the. 
defect in question. Idleness and listlessness are also grave defects” 
-of the character of Hindu ladies. To correct these, we must 
induce the love as well as the habit of occupation, to excite an 
interest at the same time that we accustom them tostudy. They - 
should be welljand actively employed. The higher the rank, and: 
the greater the wealth, the more important does diligence be+ 
eome. Want of modesty is, happily not one of the defects af: 
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the Hindu female character. She acts not the dictator except in 
the pantry. She has neither the inclination nor the ability to 
preside at a fancy bazar or in a female committee for the illumi- 
nation of the Fejee Islanders. It is therefore redundant, to direct 
our efforts to the restrainig of an osteritatious and vain-glorious 
disposition. Innate modesty and unobtrusive charity are promi- 
nent traits of her character. What is wanted is to direct both, 
and especially the latter, to proper channels.- . 

Vanity is a feminine wpakness in India as well as elsewhere. 
Tt is produced and fostered. by ber charms, which like the lotus 
of her country’s lakes lie on the surface. Man shows himeelf 
gif omthe bench, at the bar, the desk, the counter, in the 
council-room. Woman has nothing save her outward appear- 
ance. It is therefore no wonder that the Hindu woman is 
passionately fond of a sparkling gold necklacé and a glittering 
diamond chtst-* In justice to her, it must be observed that 

“she is not possessed like her European sister by the clothes- 
devil—as the old theologians called the toilet, But ornaments 
are the delight ef her existence. They produce habits of for. 
getfulness and dilatoriness. Hindu ladies are seldom ready till 
it is too late, and have always forgotten something. But when 
the heart is cultivated, it no longer hungers and thirsts for 
trifles. If we were to mark out for the Hindu wife or sister or 
daughter, a mode of life which would give her an interest in 
somé important business, she would think the less of her person. 
‘We would inculcate cheerfulness and merriment in Hindu girls, 
though their mothers often forbid such indulgence from a mis- 
conception of its tendency. They throw sunlight in the paths 
of life. They do not prevent depth of soul and feeling in wo- 
men any more than in men.» Lycurgus built a temple tay 
laughter, The powers of the mind, as well as those of the body, 
are developed under external cheerfulness. 

With reference to purely intellectual education, let every- 
thing be taught a Hindu girl which forms and exercises the 
habit Sf attention and the power of judging by theeye. Po- 
pular Astronomy will expand the mind and carry it from nature 
up to nature’s God. History and Geography will free the 
mind from the prejndices of the nursery and will inoculate it with 

‘correct ideas of the seats, the causts, and the progress of ci- 
vilization, Geography, as a mere register of places, isas worth-. 
less for mental development as that petrified history which deals 
only with battles and sieges. They must be taught as studies 
elucidating the physical and mental history of the globe. We 
would teach composition, but the themes must be drawn not 
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tions and actualities of life. We would also teach musie—vocal 
and instrumental. It is the Aolian lute which cheers the 
path of women with its echo of youth far into the decline of 
life. To educate the eye, we would teach the first principles of 
drawing, but we would not have an undue portion of time de- 
voted to it, as such time might be more profitably employed im 
domestic duties. 
These studies will no doubt be scouted by some as super- 
fluous and even mischievous, as fisqualifying Hindu ladies 
from the performance of domestic~duties. No reasonable fear 
need be however entertained on this head. It will be evident 
to the unprejudiced mind that they will help to mould female 
influence, and thus to improve the character of society. We - 
do not contemplate, the creation of a tribe of literary and 
scientific ladies, who soaring into the etherial regions, will not 
condescend to interest themselves in mundane affairs. We sim-. 
ply desire to produce a class of intelligent and cultivated wives 
and mothers. There is nothing that a woman ought to do 
that an educated woman will not do as well or better than an 
illiterate one. Far be4t from us to underrate housekeeping and 
the ‘ accomplishments,’ as they are called ; but we hold that the 
capacity to cook and to operate on Berlin wool are nét the 
summum bonum of woman. Should it be sufficient if the Hindu 
ladies can prepare a hot curry and sew, and knit and net? 
Could not their intellectual and moral faculties be as sedylously 
and successfully cultivated as those of men? Before, and after 
a wife and mother, a Hindu woman is a human being. ‘The edu- 
cation which cultivates the human relation need not oppose 
nature, which has framed her’ to be a wife and mother. Its 
object should be not to vanquish or strangle, but to make the 
whole nature complete by softening, purifying, and har- 
monizing the various impelling forces by, other .regulative 
sforces, These may be platitudes, but they should be iterated and 
reiterated till organised efforts for the improvement of the,condi- 
tion of Hinda women are set on foot. An education that illu- 
* mines the mind and quickens the soul is the grand remedial agent 
for emancipation and elevation. Educate woman, and she will 
attain her rightful position ; she will cease to be victimised -by_ 
priests, and trampled upon by relatives ; she will spontaneously 
snap her tranimels and stand forth in the broad sunshine of 
moral and intellectual freedom. eo 
We have said that the number of Hindu women who have re- 
ecived any thing like’an education is infinitesimally small. Nor 
ig this to be wondered at, when it is remembered that the effort® 
heretofore made fot their enlightenment have been isolated and «i 
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not often well-directed. To that noble and disinterested body of 
men—the Protestant Missionaries of India—must be accorded 
the credit of commencing the good work of Hindu female educa- 
tion. Alniost every Mission in this part of the country has at 
one time or another, attempted to establish female schools. In 
October 1862, we visited the female school attached to- the 
Burdwan Mission. We found it full and very well conducted. 
We took some pains to examine the girls and ‘were much gratified 
with their progress, whiche reflected great credit on the Revd. 
Mr. and Mrs, Hasel, both-of whom have devoted to it a consi- 
derable portion of their time. On the other hand we know of 
Missioff schools which are failures. The cause is obvious.. The 
~ girls are tempted by a pceuniary gratuity to attend. They 
belong to the lowest class of society, and are sent to school for 
no other end than to pecket the piece. They are removed before 
sthey make afy~progress in knowledge, and wedded to illiterate 
men ; their position in life prevents them from pursuing their 
studies, and they unlearn the little they have learnt at zchool. 

Indeed the success of the Missionaries has by no means been 
commensurate with their exertions, seconfled as these have often 
been by those of their wives. ‘They are, however, not the less 
deserving of grateful notice. . 

Among the pioneers of Hindu female education, Mrs. Wilson 
ranks the first and foremost. The labours of this most excellent 
woman have done much good in spite of the great drawback 
to the success to Missionary schools to which we have adverted. 
In 1819,**the Union School Society was organized in Calcutta. . 
Cheered by the success which had attended its operations among 
the boys, the Society resolved on extending them among girls. 
The Secretary was directed to write to Mr. Richard Cecil in Eng- 
land to send ont a competent Mistress, and he selected Miss 
Cooke. Happening to pay a visit soon after her arrival to 
a Patshallah at Thuntuniah in Caleutta, she excited the. 
curiosity of the passers-by. A crowd soon collected round 
her and questioned her about the object of her visit. She an- 
nounced to them Rer purpose of devotipg herself to the instruc- * 
tion of native girls. At this moment, an interesting looking girl - 
asked the Goorumohashoy to instruct her. He rejected her 
“application. This circumstance induced Miss Cooke to ask the 
people around her if girls, willing to receive instruction, were 
available. She gvas told that twenty girls would attend the next’ 
day, or as soon as she opened’a school. She entered upon her 
work in right earnest. In the first year, eight schools were 
established, attended by about 200 girls, who were taught by 
Pundits, and who made satisfactory progress. * Miss Cooke after- 
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wards became the wife of the Revd. Isaac Wilson, but her zeal 
in the cause of female elevation did not flag. The difficulty of 
superintending so many schools suggested to her the plan of 
substituting for them a central institution. In, order {o effect 
this object, a special Society for the promotion of native female 
education was formed in 1824. On the 18th of May 1826, the 

- foundation-stone of the Central School in Simla, in Calcutta, 
was laid, The late Rajah Buddonath Roy subscribed twenty 
thousand rupees towards the erection, and this munificence is 
properly commemorated by the folfowing inscription on a 
marble tablet .inserted into the wall of the Hall of the 
School :— 

This Central School, founded by a Society of Ladies for the 
“education of native female children, was greatly assisted by a 
‘liberal donation of Rs, 20,000 from Rasa Bupponaen Roy 
“Bawapoor, and its objects further promoted, and fands raised by 
‘Charles Knowles Robinson, Esq., who planned and erected this 
* building—1] 828, 

The Central School commenced its operations on the lst of 
April 1828, and has been the means of giving instruction to a 
large number of girls in the elementary branches of learning 
and in needlework. But it met with an insuperable obstacle to 
success in the condition and character of the classes from which 
its pupils were recruited, and it has certainly not done 86 much 
good as could be wished. ne dak 

At length, the truth began to be recognised ‘ that it was 
‘ essential to success that female education should be invested with 
* respectability in the estimation of the native community.” The 
Honourable Drinkwater Bethune, who devoted himself heart and 
squl to the elevation of this country, was the first to act on - 
it, Animated by a genuine philanthropy, he came out not 
with. a view to increase his income, but to benefit his fellow- , 
beings. Deeply interested in the moral and mental enlighten- 
ment of the natives, he soon perceived the bearing of female 
education to that object. He bestowed much thought on the 
subject, and came to the conclusion at which every thoughtful 
man must arrive, that for the successful introduction of anything 
worthy of the name of a national system of female education, 
it was necessary to begin with the upper ten thousand. He. 
accordingly came to the resolution of establishing a School 

. for the higher classes on a worthy scale. His plan received the 
support of several enlightened and influential native gentlemen. 
The foundation stone of his School was laid with Masonic honours , 
~ in 1848, “The building was soon completed, being in the Corin- 
thian style and an ornament to the town ; and the School was open- 
x a 
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edin May 1849. It was a great experiment,—and there were 
many, who like ourselves, waited with anxiety its development. 

The Bethune School was inaugurated under favourable auspices. 
A most-éfficient instructive staff was appointed, and every reason- 
able concession to the quasi-religious prejudices of the natives 
was made. The number of pupils soon rose to sixty. But the 
excitement died away, and there was a falling off in the number. 
The premature death of Mr. Bethune also marred the success of 
his enterprise. Jt is trueythat after that melancholy event Lady 
Dalhousie undertook to defray the charges of the School, and on 
her death, Lord Dalhousie ‘continued the subscription (Rs. 600 
per mensem), but the noble zea} which the founder had brought to 
bear on the institution was wanting. In 1855, the number of 
girls wag reduced to twenty. It rose to fifty-three in the follow- 
ing year. In order to secure efficient supervision, as well as create 
a more genet interest in the School, Government appointed in 
the same year, at the suggestion, we believe, of the Rev. Dr. 
Duff, a Committee of native gentlemen, under the presidency of 
the Honourable Cecil Beadon, a tried friend of native education. 
We are happy to be able to say that, after considerable fluctua- 
tions, the attendance is now slowly and steadily increasing, and 
the School is in a flourishing condition. 

History, Biography, Natural History, Geography, Reading and 

_ Writing both in English and Bengali, and plain needle and 
fancy work are taught in it. The Bethune School might have 
been in advance of public feeling at the time it was inaugurated, 
but we hope and believe that public feeling has now come up to 
it, and thaé it will do the work which its philanthropic founder 
intended it should do. 

The impulse which female education in India received from 
the zeal of the late Mr. Bethune, has carried it onwards, 
It has gained a footing, and we have reasonable grounds for hope 
that it is steadily, though slowly, progressing. In the General 
Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency for 1859-60, Mr. Inspector Woodrow reports 
favourably of the private schools in, his division, founded and 
maintained by educated natives, and states that ‘ from the exertions 
that are being made by many students of the Presidency College 

* ©to educate their wives and sisters at home, and by statements 
‘which have been made by well-informed gentlemen at the 
“College Debating Society, I believe that female instruction is 
‘steadily advancing.” 

Tt appears from the report of Public Instruction for the offi- . 
cial year 1860-61, that in the division of East Bengal, there 
were seven aided Schools, numbering 166 girls against four 
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aided Schools, numbering ninety-one: girls during the previous 

session. There were besides three private and two indigenous 
. female Schools under improvement by the Circle System in the 
South Bengal Division. * . 

We are glad to learn’ from the General Report of Publio 
Instruction in the Lower Provinces for 1862-63 (the last published 
record of the operations of the Education Department) that the 
cause of female improvement is gathering strength. Mr. H. 
Woodrow, the Inspector of the Central Division, reports that 
the native girls’ schools have risen as regards number in a 
most encouraging manner. The total number of females under 
instruction in sixteen girls’ schools, and zenana Associations 
assisted by Government, in boys’ schools, and in six private 
schools in his division, is 999. In the Report for the year 
1860-61, the corresponding number in his division was eighty- 
nine—a more than ten-foldy increase in two. yeaf> is certainly a 
subject of gratulation to the friends of female improvement: The ~ 
testimony to the rapid extension of education in private families 
is so general that Mr. Woodrow is obliged to accept it as a 
gratifying fact, though from the peculiar constitution of Hindu 
society he can give no,direct evidence concerning its progress. 
In thirteen girls’ schools in Calcutta, 24-Pergunnahs, Hooghly, 
and Nuddea, there were 443 pupils. “In the zenana Associations 
under the Normal School and Mrs. Murray, there were 235 girls, 
and in the private female schools in Santipore, Baraset, Dukhin- 
Baraset, Utterpavah and Bally, Jhingreh and Chakla, there 
were 217 pupils. The Kemeah Circle female school numbered 
sixteen, and the number of girls attending boys’ school (aided 
and cirele) was eighty-eight. 

Mr. Martin, the Inspectorof the South-East Division, states that 
there were almost 500 girls receiving education in his district, and 
grives some interesting details regarding the Dacca adult female 
School and Pubna School for girls and adults. The former 
is attended by ladies of from twelve to forty years old. The 
early age at which the girls who used to attentl the Sc¥ools, 
married and ceased from their studies, has been hitherto the 
great bar to the advancemént of the pupils. This difficulty has 
in the Dacca Circle at least been removed. ‘The Pubna female. 
S-hool is conducted by Bama Soondry, ‘a very respectable Brah~. 
“min lady, of high scholastic attainments” ‘The school is held 
both in the morning and evening, and imparts instruction to 
women of advanced age as well as girls whose ages vary from 
five to eleven. A female Normal School opened on the 11th of 
May 1863 at ‘Pacea, and will, it is to be hoped, supply the want. 
of mistresses. oe 
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In the South-West Division, Mr: Medlicott reports that he 
has visited several private and aided girls’ schools in which the 
children have learnt to read and write ereditably. He adds that 
* they alknave astrangely exotic or rather unnatural appearance. 
© A master, not a mistress presides, and I have never seen 
© needlework of any kind practised. The experiment is evident- 
ly in ite"infancy in this division. 

In Assam a girl’s school -was established in 1860. It was 
opened by Deputy Inspecfor Baboo Utsubanund Gossain, and 
was most carefully tended by him. His brother Baboo Chundra 
Mohun Gossain has also succeeded in establishing three more 
gchools of the same description. Mr. Robinson, the late Inspec- 

~ tor, North-East division, notices the establish mentof an interesting 
girl’s school in the town of Bograh through the exertions of Baboo 
Bhubun Mohun Raha, Deputy Inspector of Schools, and Baboo 
_ Kisto Coomar Sen, Head Master of the English School, and the 
cheerful assistance given them by Sooshila Soondry, wife of the 
latter, without which their own efforts would have been of little 
avail, We agree with Mr. Robinson in thinking that, if there had 
been a few more such educated Hindu women as Sooshila, 
the number of schools for girls would rapidly-increase, but with 
the general movement now so perceptible in favour of female edu- 
cation, we may with confidence look forward to their number in- 
creasing. 
~ Tt is a great thing, however, to have madea beginning, special- 
ly in districts hithertofore impervious to female illumination, 
and we trust that no endeavour will be wanting on the part of the 
officers of the Education Department to persevere steadily in the. 
good work they have commenced, and to exert themselves as 
much in the promotion of female education, as several of them 
have done in that of the boys of their divisions and districts. 

The facts and figures given by them in their reports show the 
present isa period of growth and will prove a turning point in 
the history of the Hindus, which will “be looked back to with 
admifation and gratitude by sueceeding generations. We have not 
attempted to give any thing like a history of the educational efforts 
made on behalf of the Hindu women, but have contented ourselves 
with a sketch, necessarily brief, of the origin and progress of the 

— principal private and Government institutions for the educa- 
tion of females. We have only to mention one other noble 
attempt. in this direction, Wee refer to the efforts of the Revd. 
Dr. Duff to introduce female education amongst the higher 
Classes of natives by the foundation of a school designed for this 
end and designated after him ‘Dr. Duff’s Female School.’ This 
nstitution has been in existence for seven years. It is situated 
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in the heart of the native part of the town. This and the Be- 
thune Svhool are admittedly powerful instruments for the eleva- 
tion of the Hindu women. 

But one or two such institutions are obviously indequate, 
and cannot meet the necessities of the case. Why then should 
they not be multiplied through the length and breadth of the | 
land? A tithe of the money now frittered away in idle exhibitions - 
would suffice to maintain many such institutions. There isa 
Chamber of Commerce which represents the interests of the Mer- 
chants in India. There is a Britis! Indian Association which is 
an exponent of the views and wants and wishes of the native 
community, and which aims at their political elevation, Why 
should not asociety be formed for the promotion of female 
education by the extension of such schools and the preparation= 
of vernacular books for their use? Individual and isolated efforts 
will be thus concentrated and utilized. Weurge an Associa- 
tion, because associated zeal and energy, and patriotism, and 
philanthropy have achieved miracles in other parts of the fyorld. 
In the details of such a Society the assistance of Missionaries 
and official gentlemen would often prove very valuable. The 
paucity of books adapted to female echools hampers their, opera- 
tions. Though the native press has been recently unprecedented- 
ly active, yet a great deal of what is issued from it, is trash or 
worse than trash, and therefore by no means fitted for the study 
of girls. The proposed society should therefore direct its ~atten- 
tion to the supply of books. We advocate the extension of schools, 
because we believe school instruction is after all the best and 
most efficacious means for the promotion of female education. 

We are aware that the great drawback to it is the early mar- - 
riage of the Hindu girls and their consequent withdrawal from 
school. We know that very often the mind of a girl is cultivated 
toa point of intellectual activity and capacity for varied and 
right sympathies and then left to the resources of cooking and 
jewel-wearing. We admit that in a country where girls marry 
‘and exchange their father’s home for their husband’s at,an early 
age, any great success cannot be immediately anticipated from 
schools. But the evil complained of is daily diminishing, and 
will, we hope, soon cease to impede the operations and neutralize 
the benefits of schools. The necessity of postponing the celebra- 
tion of the marriage of their girls, pending their further ad> 
vancement in knowledge, is now recognized by many native 
parents. 

There are those who underrate schoul instruction and overs 
rate domestic instruction. They prefer the latter to the former,: 
because they beligve it to be more consonant with, or rather: 
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less repugnant to, native usages and customs. Far be it from 
us to depreciate domestic education. We believe on the con- 
trary that it may be in the beginning necessary in many cases. 
We also belfeve that, if fairly tried, it may succeed. We are 
glad it is spreading and should be proud: to assist in its diffusion. 
But we can advocate it not as a finality—an ultimatum—but as 
a tentative and transitional measure. We remember with the most 
lively interest the operations of the scheme of zenana teaching 
initiated by the Revd. T. Smith, and energetically carried out 
by Messrs. Fordycé and POnrie, Several native gentlemen of 
respectability assure us that,, having tried both domestic and 
school instruction in the family, they found the latter far more 

efficacious. It is no wonder that school instruction should sue- 
ceed where domestic education should fail. The one is lifeless, 
whereas the other is instinet with animation. It is very dull 
work—that of a governess teaching one or two pupils, Both 
the teacher and the taught participate in the dulness, They 
cannot resist catching, so to speak, the torpidity of the thing. 
The efficiency of school instruction depends, on the other hand, 
on the diving contact of spirit with spirit. It is to be ascribed 
to the sympathy of numbers, which has an electric effect, Iron 
sharpens iron, The sympathy of numbers leads to the formation 
and development of right sympathies, which is of the first 
importance. It breaks up the old ground and Jets in new light, 
revealing a new world and its wondrous creations, 

We cannot conclude without reminding our native readers 
again that the social status held by the women of any country 
is the true test of its civilization; Tennyson has truthfully and 

"beautifully said— 
« The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 

i Together, dwarfed or Godlike, bond or free.’ 

‘Wh therefore entreat such of our readers as represent Enlight- 
ened Bengal to compassionate the condition of Benighted Bengal, 
and to respond with all earnestness to her appeal now uttered 
with ‘fne sound of thunder heard remote,’ and announcing 
the advent of a future which will bless India with fertilizing 
showers, and sweep away the plague-spots from its surfaee. We 
would urge them in the’name of their country to put forth all 

heir energies for the emancipation and elevation of their 
women. We call upon them in the name of the principles 
they have imbibed to enter a practical protest ayainst those 
superstitious laws and institutions which outrage the laws and 
institutions of God, which have so long tended to degrade the 
Hindu women in the eyes of men, interfered with the sacredness. 
of the domestic relation, and infected-the wholowocial.system. 


